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through our senses. When the ideas are once in mind, it
is necessary to determine what they tell us in the way of
truth. Hence, to train the mind to make proper dis-
criminations, he declares in the Conduct of the Understand-
ing that practice and discipline are necessary. "Would
you have a man reason well, you must use him to it
betimes, exercise his mind in observing the connection of
ideas and following them in train/'
As to the means of effecting this mental discipline, Locke
holds: "Nothing does this better than mathematics,
which therefore I think should be taught all those who
have the time and opportunity, not so much to make them
mathematicians as to make them reasonable creatures,
that having got the way of reasoning, which that study
necessarily brings the mind to, they might be able to
transfer it to other parts of knowledge as they shall have
occasion." Similarly, he advises a wide range of sciences,
"to accustom our minds to all sorts of ideas and the
proper ways of examining their habitudes and relations;
not to make them perfect in any one of the sciences, but
so to open and dispose their minds as may best make them
capable of any, when they shall apply themselves to it."
The same disciplinary conception of the purpose of
education underlies Locke's ideals of moral training:
"That a man is able to deny himself his own desires, cross
his own inclinations, and purely follow what reason directs
as best, tho? the appetite lean the other way. This power
is to be got and improved by custom, made easy and
familiar by an early practice.'7
Even more definitely disciplinary is the well-known
"hardening process," which he recommends as the aim of
physical training: "The first thing to be taken care of is
that children be not too warmly clad or covered, winter